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THE KINGDOM WITHIN 
<é"THE hope of the Kingdom of God at the other end of 
the road” is a great expectation closely woven into 


the texture of our Western civilization. It has 


eminently suited the practical bent of the European peoples 
to concentrate upon this outward and practical interpreta- 
tion of the great vision of the Kingdom of God. Con- 
sequently much less has been thought and spoken of that 
other and inward manifestation of the Kingdom which Jesus 
set forth in parables. He spoke of the growth of a mustard 
_seed, and of leaven, of the pearl of great price and of hidden 
treasure, images which have no meaning at all applied to 
the conventional Jewish idea of the coming Kingdom. If we 
therefore intend to follow the essential thought of Jesus, we 
too, must discard the fantasy of a New Jerusalem coming 
down from the clouds of heaven. We must reach beyond 


the Western ideal of the perfect world order, that popular 


and a philosophy. | 
The more closely we study the Gospels the more we 
realize that the religion of Jesus was a religion of inward- 
ness. 
the West has rightly made so much were but the outward 


ourselves to build an outward Kingdom which will not 
founder, for all growth is from within outwards; all material 
good is the manifestation of the spirit. We must seek first 
the Kingdom of God that is within us and within all men 
and women everywhere. For progressively. as we realize the 
Kingdom within us, so shall we realize ourselves within the 


Kingdom. 


APPROACHES TO TRUTH 
By E. L. Allen 


N his Riddell Memorial Lectures on “Christianity in an 
Age of Science,” delivered earlier this year and not yet 
published, Professor Charles Coulson used the analogy ot a 
mountain to illustrate his view of the relation between science 
and religion. The analogy promises to be so fruitful that | 
propose, with this acknowledgment, to borrow it and to carry 
it further. The lecturer began by asking just what is involved 
when a person says that he knows a certain mountain. It 
means much more than that he nas visited the neighbourhood 
or even that he has lived for a time in proximity to it. Really 
to know the mountain he must have seen it from various 
points of view and in weather of all kinds; he must have 
climbed it by several approaches and lingered long enough on 
it to feel that much of it is familiar ground. In the end, he 
comes to develop a relation to the mountain that will seem 
strange to others. It ceases to be an object for him and be- 


grassy 
slope, it is also true that it is precipitous rock. It is one thing 
from one side and another from some other side. If it is fog. 
infested one day, it is bathed in sunshine on another, and 


ought to be capable of doing justice to them all. For there is 
one mountain seen from different angles and at different 


EE 


incom- 
patible with those of his fellows, and that is bound to be the 
case, since each has his own partial perspective. What we may 
not do is to claim exclusive right for our language, dismissing 
all others as concerned only with illusions. Equally, we should 
not allow ourselves to be intimidated by the prestige that 
some one language, say that of natural science, enjoys in our 
society, into surrendering our own, that of religious insight 
and conviction. And some of our time-honoured controversies 
may be softened when we realize that the | of 


| 
Wish Tuiliment with which some _nhurches fil up the 
places in their dogma. And who knows but that in so doing 
we may discover the reason why our best planned reforms 
so often fall short of our intentions. For the deep and 
7 inward co ion of the Kingdom of God is both a religion 
comes an acquaintance. ©e sa ome wi | WS KS 
various moods and responds to them. 
When now such a person analyses the process by which 
this total experience has been built up, he finds that any 
be attempt to translate it into language involves him in diff- 
| culty. For every statement he cares to make about the moun- 
tain can be met and refuted by some oiher statement that is 
women. The whole tenor of his teaching was: God’s spirit 
| is a great treasure, a pearl of great price. Sell all you have, 
) discard your old ideas, bring yourself to God in fresh clear _ 
| _ Oneness of heart. Listen in the depths of yourself. Hear the  ‘4pped with snow on a third. Each description of the moun- 
word of God, receive it, think about it, let it work in you tain is valid for a particular perspective and a particular point 
as leaven works through flour. Let it . as a of time. What we must not do is to use one of these judg- 
} mustard seed grows hath = Suen. It will be like beng born ments to refute the others. Our knowledge of the mountain 
gain a new self, a self centred in God. You will realize in the times. 
very depths of your being that you are indeed a son or a * 
‘seg that the Kingdom of So our experience is one, but there is a variety of langu- 
To realize that ourselves, indeed of the 
see asa | 
i a sorry tale of enmity and futility. He sees life as Jesus saw 
| it, as part of the great whole which is God. y thee, 
| recognizes that all existence is in God. He that 
human creature whether he knows it or not, is part of 
the Kingdom So the ideal of the Kingdom becomes the 
real. experience that clash in them are equally justified, each from 
: What looked renunciation becomes inheritance its own perspective. 
the richer treasures of the spirit. Take, for example, the controversy between determinism 
a strange thing happens. We become aware decision in the past tends to be analytic to reduce it to 
We a mere resultant of what went before. In his History and 
cannot be perfected until all men and women Human Relations, Herbert Butterfield goes so far as to remove 
any on We find ourselves taking all moval His business 
men and women to realize their spiritual heritage. of the time, the circumstances under which the person in 
cannot Jet them be deluded by the dream of what they hope = question acted, his outlook upon life and his previous choices. 
is at the other end of the road. in the sume way, the traces back te conflict 
kingdom that is here and now, to be dim _—the present to the and most formative years of the 
inwardness. From that spiritual fellowship we can trust = patient, as though with his upbringing and cavironment he 
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was bound to turn out as he did. Are we then mere slaves 
of our past? 


That word “ past” is the all-important one in this con- 
nection. The historian and the analyst are concerned with 
what has gone by, with what is therefore fixed and unalterable. 
Freedom cannot be seen from that angle, but only from the 


angle of a present that narrows down into a future that must | 


be made by some choice on my part. At this moment, I 
hesitate between A and B. If I choose A, it will be possible 
to show how this followed from all that went before. But 
if I choose B, a similar explanation will be forthcoming! But 
that leaves untouched the fact that I have to decide now 
between the two alternatives and so bring into being a situa- 
tion that someone else will then be able to account for. The 
language of freedom describes what is happening while a 
decision is in the making, that of determinism the situation that 
results after a decision has been made. A description of the 
lava when it has cooled down and solidified must not be 
employed to prove that there was no such thing as the molten 
stream pouring down the side of the volcano. 

Again, I think the analogy helps us to understand why it 
is that the belief in miracle never dies. As Goethe said, 
“* Miracle is the dearest child of faith.” The belief in miracle, 
when one has stripped away from it superstition and childish 
delight in the marvellous, corresponds to something quite 
genuine. An event happens to an individual or to a people that 
sets their whole life in a new context, it is charged with mystery. 
It breaks through the limits of the expected and the calculable 
and comes to them with the force of revelation. The world 
beyond this world has somehow broken into it, and they cry, 
“ This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

* 


the same ‘evel as the historian’s reconstruction of the past and» 


the scientist’s generalization, by which he covers a vast range 
of phenamena. Is the language of faith just one of a large 


can no more claim to be exclusive than can 
science and art. Man would starve on an exclusive dict of 


from which we set out to the total experience of the moun- 
tain. That is to say, there is an attitude to life that enters 
into, colours, and invests with supreme value every particular 
attitude. It is inspiration and illumination, the joy of achieve- 
ment and the will to persist amid failure. It is humility before 
the sacred, and confidence, by converse, with the imperisha 
As such, while it takes shape in the world as an activity 

side of other activities, it aspires to be more, to be indeed 
soul of all activities and the apprehension of their 

unity. 

__ At Morscach on Lake 

August, several 


EARLY MEMORIES OF WORSHIP 


_ By W. J. McEldowney 


| MY earliest notions of religion were closely bound up with 
the worship at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Wel- 


lington, New Zealand, of which my parents were members. 
The earlier church, built on a site given to the Church of Scot- 
land by the New Zealand Company in 1840, had become 
surrounded by business premises. It was sold, and a very hand- 
some new building was erected elsewhere, overlooking the 
harbour, modelled on a Danish church, with splendid bronze 


-balustrades along the galleries, which occupied three sides, 


and along the choir and organ gallery, high up behind the 
magnificent mahogany pulpit and communion table. The 
side galleries were over the side aisles, and were supported by 
pillars, extending from floor to ceiling, with fine iments 
and cornices, painted white, like the ceiling and walls. All the 
pews were well sprung, and upholstered in red plush, with 
comfortable plush supports for the back. 

Although the Church may have seated about 300, the 
average attendance was only about fifty. The minister had a 
way of talking above his hearers’ heads ; at least, so I gathered 
from the remarks of my elders, all of whom seemed agreed 
that “ he should have been a professor.” Probably they were 
right, for he was one of the best Greek scholars in the coun- 
try, and he had a wide correspondence with French Protestant 
theologians. However, that was poor consolation for his flock, 
who had to become used to see visitors come once and no 


of years—not that the minister was personally un r with 
young people. He was, however, a very abrupt and absent- 
man. 


Most of the church members were Scottish ; and a roll-__ 
call would have sounded like an extract from the trade 


sat a retired builder, who had been my grandfather's partner. 
It is said of him that on one occasion, when giving expert 
evidence in the Supreme Court, he was much annoyed by the 

; i of counsel on the other side, 
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more, and their children, as they grew up, hiving off to one of Bt i; ; 
the more flourishing Churches that sprang ° in the course oS 
Mg 
If only they would be content with this language! As __Once when visiting a family, the meal was announced. 
a simple, direct utterance of what « man has experienced, Without a moment's delay he rushed out of the drawing- 
it lies beyond proof and disproof. But few are content to room into the dining-room, exclaiming, “Quick, let's say 
leave the matter so. They try to describe what has happened grace; I awfu’ hungry!” Before anyone else had entered, 
in pseudo-scientific language, as some kind of interference he had taken his stand behind the place where he usually sat, 
with the normal course of nature. They make the mistake and pronounced a blessing. 
of binding up the entry of God into their lives with a causal * 
explanation, in which He is brought down to the level of 
be to it that an event which, from perspec- 7 
tive of faith, is a divine revelation may at the same time be catalogue of a tartan manufacturer. The few were not py! 
patient of a description in the language of the natural scientist? Scottish had, like my father, married into the Scottish —— 
Yet the conclusion we seem to be reaching can hardly b< families. The members, almost all of them, were extremely sd 
satisfactory. For it appears to place the religious vision on hospitable in their own homes, for they had known what it ees F 
respect as all the rest? Is the perspective of faith but one vile: 
more of many available perspectives? In a sense, this is so. Sk 
Religion is one human interest and activity alongside of others, not ee he “34 
Court Hoose.” Then, Bs 
the remark—* Well, 
you credit ; I 
expressible in language, and which corresponds in the analogy acoustics are so ” man + 
“ Look here, mate,” 
tions had tell’t me tae it upside-doon, I'd hae biggit it 5 
upside-doon!” Not a word of protest did the Judge make = 
at the unusual mode of address—I suppose he had by then * aie 
realized that he had “ asked for it.” et 
* 
The sermon, of course, was tedious for a . 
worse was the “long” prayer. I was afraid to _ 
for fear I should go to te and the only 
through the fingers that covered my face so that ' 
see that my eyes were not shut. One : 
rate, for it was obvious that the Anglican wife 3 
members, who often accompanied him, but 
Sencva part on the floor, was in a far more uncomfortable | 
organized by the LAR F. was myself. During the sermon, the main support of those : 
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ym provoked much comment because he wrote of the 
as have 
imeonceivable imstance that a tobacco jar, 
close companion for some thirty years, should, when 
ures to it after a long absence make no movement of 
away he has experienced great pleasure and satis 
seems to me that part of the difficult art of living is t© 
to strike a balance between the known and 

: the old the mew. The familiar gives con- 
stability and a of security ; these are necessary 
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Lowon, Unitarian Church, High Strect, 11, Rev. D. P_ NEW ZEALAND 
Moca. Cars Town, Hout Sweet, 11, Sunday School, 7, Service, Rev. Manas C. 
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